SUBMARINE DETECTION
one making the greatest noise at the place where they happened to be swimming. Another suggestion which proved worthless was to put food on buoys shaped like the periscope of a submarine, in the hope that, if a periscope did appear above the surface of the water, flocks of gulls would fly to it in the hope of getting food.
The B.LR. and the similar institutions in France and America kept in touch with each other by liaison officers : at one time the French one in England was the Due de Broglie, a very eminent French physicist, and the American officer was my old pupil the late Professor Bum-stead, then Professor of Physics in Yale University, while Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir Richard Paget and Captain Bridge visited America and France for the same purpose.
Besides the Committee on Submarines there were Committees on Aeronautics, Naval Construction, Marine Engineering, Internal Combustion Engines, Oil Fuel, Antiaircraft, Noxious Gases and Ordnance and Ammunition.
Part of the work of the B.LR. was the examination of the suggestions and schemes sent in by inventors, and the general public, for dealing with problems connected with the war. These were so numerous that they required a large staff of clerks and a number of experts from the Patent Office to cope with them. In the first six months after the formation of the B.LR. we had over five thousand inventions sent in, and the number increased rapidly as the war went on. I should think before it ended the number had increased to well over 100,000 ; of these not more than thirty proved to be of any value. Though very little that was important for the prosecution of the war came out of this cloud of inventions, its political effect was very considerable. Every invention sent in was examined by experts: no one could say that he had sent in an import-213